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. suffering in the cause of freedom, and dy- 
© ang for the public good. But when the 
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ing, from that of a son, the distress must | 


be greatly aggravated ; it would be in 
vain to attempt to describe the horrors of 
‘such a war ; it may then indeed be called 
‘the reign of the furies. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


The publication of the Ladies’ Litera- 
ry Cabinet was commenced in New-York, 
on the 15th of May last, since which pe- 
riod it has continued to receive an en- 
couragement probably unprecedented in 
the annals of American literature. This 
unexpected demand for the work, having 
at length so exhausted the original copies 
as to disappoint many who have applied 
for them, the publishers have determined 
to commence a Vew Series, the first num- 
ber of which is here presented to the 
public, with a sincere hope, that it may 
be found worthy of their approbation. 


BET 


MARTIUS AND SOPHIA. 


THE’ CALAMITIES OF WAR, AND THE EFFECTS OF 
UNBRIDLED PASSION. 


War, however unavoidably entered 
into, and humanely carried on, must, from 
‘its very nature, occasion many distressing 
scenes, many heart-rending partings. 
The voice of patriotism informs us, there 
is something ennobling, and which raises 
us above the fear of death, in the idea of 


father, husband, or son, is snatched from 
us, feelings will not permit us to give such 
speculative reasonings their full force ; 
but we esteem ourselves peculiarly un- 
fortunate, in being compelled to sustain 
so great a calamity. Such are the con- 


sequences of war, considered in the best 
light : but when malice, rancour, and re- 
venge, add their baneful influence ; when 
the leaden death comes armed from the 


The following tale may serve to illus- 
trate the foregoing remarks : Martius, 
/an amiable and accomplished youth, re- 
| siding in Boston, came of age precisely at 

‘the time when the port bill and the vio- 
tence of the soldiery made the designs of 
| the British ministry plain to every jealous 
lover of freedom. Being interrupted in 
‘his commercial views, he instant! y deter- 
mined to exert himself in the immediate 
service of hiscountry. Having obtained 
a subaltern commission, he endeared him- 
self to our illustrious commander in chief 
by his exertions in disciplining the irre- 
gular multitude which flocked together 
at the first cry of distress ; and, by his 
active, firm, and intrepid conduct, dis- 
played in several actions, was thought 


| worthy of being promoted, by gradual ad- 


vances, to the command of a troop of 
horse. This station, at the same time 
that it enlarged the sphere of his duty, 
served to call forth those great military 
powers which he possessed ; and there 
were few actions, where secrecy, firm- 
ness, and skill were displayed, in which 
he bore not an active part. 

Thus far we have considered him in a 
military character : in the domestic line 
he was not less worthy of imitation. 

Martius and Sophia had lived in the 
greatest intimacy from their childhood ; 
constant companions in youth, when the 
passions are undisguised, a mutual ten- 
derness had subsisted between them, 
which, increasing with their years, had 
ripened into love. To her tall and grace- 
ful form, nature had joined a most pleas- 
ing countenance, which, with a mild blue 
rolling eye, and a complexion, the just 
combination of the lily and the rose, 
heightened with a constant smile, con- 
firmed the trath of the assertion, that 
beauty and her attendant graces had fixed 
i their residence in that capital. With the 
consent of their immediate connexions on 
both sides, they were led, willing victims, 





hands of a brother, or, still more shock- 









to the altar of Hymen; and we assert that 








a more accomplished and affectionate 
couple has never graced his temple. 

Soon after this marriage, his duty oblig- 
ed him to join his corps; and he used 
every argument to persuade her to con- 
tinue with her friends: he represented 
to her, to what shocks her feelings and 
delicacy would be exposed, in attending 
a camp; that whenever he was absent 
from her, and especially when in action, 
so apprehensive would she be of danger, 
and fearful of his safety, that her mind 
would be kept in a continual state of 
alarm. On herside, she urged, that the 
most afflicting certainty could not be 
equal to that cruel state of suspense in 
which, at a distance from him, she must 
unavoidably be involved ; that the thought 
of administering in the least to his com- 
fort or convenience, in her mind, fully 
overbalanced any hardships she mast be 
exposed to. ‘ Let me accompany you,” said 
she ; ‘if you are fortunate, it will be an 
agreeable tour : ifnot, ifany misfortunes 
should befall you, | will by my conduct 
endeavour to prove that the virtues of re- 
solution, and patience under sufferings, 
are not confined fo your sex.’ Indeed, 
she met with many hardships to exercise 
her patience ; but one, particularly affect- 
ing, served to put her fortitude and mag- 
nanimity to the hardest proof. One day 
as Martius was upon his station, advanced 
from the main army, he was surprised by 
the sudden appearance of a body of horse- 
men, who, by their uniform, he knew 
were those of men who, from mistaken 
notions of loyalty, had taken arms against 
their country ; nor was the surprise less 
on their part ; they had inadvertently ap- 
proached nearer the outposts than they 
had intended ; their party being small, 
they instantly betook themselves to flight ; 
and Martius and his followers, urged on by 
athirst for military glory, hastily pursued 
them ; the foremost of the pursuers had 
almost come up with the rear of the pur- 
sued, when a young man, who appeared 
to be their leader, with the fury of a ty- 
ger, turning upon his hunters, suddenly 
facing round, discharged his carbine into 
the breast of Martius! 

His faithful followers would have re- 
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venged the fall of their favourite chief 
by the immediate death of the whole par- 
ty, who were compelled to submit them- 
selves prisoners at discretion; but our 
hero, with a feeble voice, charged them 
to abstain, from violence. 

They then conveyed the almost breath- 
less body of their friend to the door of 
his tent; and the youth from whom he 
had received the mortal wound, softened 
by the noble manner in which he had 
restrained the just indignation of his fol- 
lowers, and already repenting of his rash 
act, accompanied them. 

The melancholy sight of an officer, 
carried by two soldiers, drew the atten- 
tion of Sophia; and she freely bestowed | 
her pity upon the unfortunate sufferer ; 
but little did she suppose that she herself 
was so nearly concerned in the calamity. 
Language cannot express her feelings 
when her bosom friend was laid almost 
lifeless at her feet ; and his last sigh, 
which was poured out upon her bosom, 
seemed to rend her very heart asunder ; 
but how was she shocked, when, in the 
person of the youth who had occasioned 
her distress, she recollected an only 


brother. He had early in life warmly \ parents, with an uncle, who resided in 


the cause of the British govern- 
ment, and with the rancour, common to 
those whose friendship is changed into 
the bitterest enmity, had sought every 
opportunity of distressing his country- 
men ; the warmth of bis passions had led 
him into the unjustifiable action which 
had thus involved his sister in distress ; 
and the same ungovernable temper would 
now have led him to an act, which could 
only aggravate her sufferings, and entail 
on him everlasting ruin ; viewing himself 
as the cause of these complicated calami- 
ties, he suddenly snatched a pistol, and 
would have finished his fife by his own 
d, but was restrained by his sister’s 
,and the influence of the sur- 
fi ‘multitude. Here then was an 
casion for the display of female forti- 
tude and magnanimity : to pay the tribute 
of her tears and sorrows to the memory 
of her husband ; and, at the same time, | 
to avoid driving to des by her exces- 
sive grief, a brother whom, in spite of his’ 
faults, she loved; this w: a difficult 
task, but which by der pr idence @ and self 
command she effected." s # 
We will not detain the ‘ ‘Atten- 


tion on this-distressing aulgect ae than 








to add, that Sophia spends her time in an | 
agreeable retirement, instilling into the | 
mind of her son, the only image of her 
lost Martius, the virtues which his parent 
so eminently possessed ; and to him aiso| 
her brother endeavours to supply the) 
place of a lost father, by his instructions, 
and by warning him against indulging any 
passion to excess, as it will infallibly be) 
a means of rendering him and his connec- | 
tions unhappy through life. 








Female Biography. 





JUANA INEZ DE LA CRUZ. 





Juana Inez de la Cruz, was born in| 
November, 1651, a few leagues from the | 
city of Mexico. Her father, a Spaniard, | 
had sought wealth by an establishment in | 
America, where he married a lady of the | 


Juana, the fruit of this union, displayed | 
in early childhood a passien for letters, 
and an extraordinary facility in the com- 
position of Spanish verse. At eight 
years of age, she was placed by her 





Mexico, and who caused her to reccive 
a learned education. Her talents having 
attracted notice and distinction, she was 
patronized by the lady of the viceroy, 
the Marquf® de Mancera, and, at the age | 
of seventeen, was received into his fa- 
mily. 

A Spanish encomiast of Juana, relates | 
a curious anecdote respecting her, com- 
municated to him, as he affirms, by the 
viceroy. Her patrons, filled with admi- 
ration and astonishment, by the powers 
and attaifffments of their young protegée, 
determined to prove the extent and soli- 
dity of her erudition. For this purpose 
they invited forty of the most eminent 
literary characters of the country, who 
assembled to exdmine Juana in the dif- 
ferent branches of learning and science. 
Questions, arguments, and problems, 
were accordingly preposed to her, ‘by 
the several professors, in philosophy, 
mathematics, history, theology, poetry, 
&c. ; to all of which she answered with 
equal readiness and skill, acquitting her- 
self to the entire satisfaction of her 
judges. To this account it is added, that 
she received the praises extorted on this 
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most perfect modesty ; neither did she, 
at any period of her life, discover the 
smallest tendency to presumption or va- 
nity, though honoured with the title of 
the tenth muse ; a pious humility was her 
distinguishing characteristic. She lived 
forty-four years, twenty-seven of which 
she passed in the convent of St. Geroni- 
mo, (where she took the veil,) in the ex- 
ercise of the most exemplary virtues, 


That enthusiasm by which genius is 
characterised, necessarily led to devo- 
tion in circumstances like those in which 

¥ 
Juana was placed. In the fervour of her 
zeal, she wrote in her blood a confession 
of her faith. She is said to have collect- 
ed a library of four thousand volumes, in 
the study of which she placed her de- 
light: nevertheless, toward the close of 
hee life, she sacrificed this darling pro- 
pensity for the purpose of applying the 





, money which she acquired by the sale © 
country, but of Spanish extraction.— | 


of her books, to the relief of the indi- 
gent. However heroic may be the mo- 
tive of this self denial, the rectitude of 
the principle is doubtful ; the cultivation 
of the mind, with its consequent influence 
upon society, is a more real benefit to 
mankind than the partial relief of pecu- 
niary exigences. 

Juana was not less lamented at her 
death, than celebrated and respected 
during her life ; her writings were col- 
lected in three quarto volumes, to which 
are prefixed numerous panegyrics upon 
the author, both in verse and prose, by 
the most dflastrious persons of old and 
new Spaing It ig observed by the Spa- 
nish critic ag Feyjoo, that the com- 
positions of a excel in ease and ele- 
gance, rather than in energy and strength. 
This is, perhaps, in some degree attri- 
butable to to the age in which she lived, 
and to the subjects of her productions, 
which were principally compliments ad- 
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} stition afforded the materials. The fol- 
lowing is an imitation in English of one 


what is keenly felt by every woman of 
understanding, the injustice suffered by 
her sex. 


‘“ Weak men, who without reason aim 
To load poor woman with abuse, 
Not seeing that yourselves produce 














} occasion by her acquirements, with the j 


The very evils that you blame ' 


dressed to her friends, or sacred drama§,_ 
to which an absurd and senseless super- * 


of her poems, in which she complains of 
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« You, ‘gainst her firm resistance strive, 
And having struck her judgment mute, 
Soon to her levity impute 

What from your labour you derive. 


« Of woman’s weakness much afraid, 
Of your own prowess still you boast ; 
Like the vain child who makes a ghost, 

Then fears what he himself has made. 


« Her whom your arms have once embrac’d, 
"You think presumptuously to find, 
When she is woo'd, as Thais kind, 

When wedded, as Lucretia chaste. 


* How rare a fool must he appear, 
Whose folly mounts to such a pass, 
That first he breathes upon the glass, 

Then grieves because it is not clear. 


« Still with unjust, ungrateful pride, 
You meet both favour and disdain ; 
The firm as cruel you arraign, 

The tender you as weak deride. 


«¢ Your foolish humour none can please, 
Since judging all with equal phlegm ; 
One for her rigour you condemn, 

And one you censure for her ease. 


# What wond’rous gifts must her adorn, 
Who could your lasting love engage ; 
When rigorous nymphs excite your rage, 

And easy fair ones raise your scorn. 


“ But while you show your pride or pow’r, 
With tyrant passions vainly hot, 
She’s only blest who heeds you not, 

And leaves you all in happy hour.” 


————————— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON TRUTH. 


* I’ve learned to think, and sternly speak the 





truth.” Byron. 


To love truth, and to speak it om every 
occasion, are qualities which reflect lus- 
tre on the human character. ‘Truth is 
so fascinating, so convincing, and so gra- 
tifying to the mind, that it seems wonder- 
ful beings can be found mean enough, 
and base enough, to violate it for the 
lowest and most contemptible purposes 


But the wonder ceases, when it is recol- 
‘lected, that falsehood enjoys advantages 


over truth, since it narrates circumstan- 
ces which never occurred, while truth 
confines ifself to facts. Fiction has a 
wider range than reality, because its 
views are boundless, and its scope im- 
measurable. 

The mind, that in an evil hour has 
discarded truth for falsehood, can boast of 


fents which were never performed, of| 





- ‘te, 


_ — 


| dangers which never existed, of liberali- || or to dwell on the propriety of speaking 


ty that it never knew, and of elegant} it constantly, since both must be evident 


society it never enjoyed. These are, it 
must be acknowledged, irresistible temp- 

tations to weak and wicked men, who are 
determined to shine at the expense of 
principle. Indeed, when falsehood as 

sumes the semblance of truth, it is appa- | 
rent truth ; and may well mislead indivi- | 
duals who, possessing honour and vera- 
city themselves, are too generous to sus- 
pect that others want them. 
men and women, whether in polite or 
middle life, may, by a detestable habit of 
insiduous lying, gain a reputation for 
courage, virtue, and kindness, when they 
are really strangers to these amiable and 
distinguished qualities. 


Hence, | 


‘to the meanest capacities. It is a me- 
‘lancholy reflection, that although to 
| speak truth is to practise one of the no- 
| Sree virtues, yet there are instances 
j when this laudable exercise of truth ex- 
poses the lover of it to consequences at 
| once unpleasant and painful. Fortunate- 
dy for human nature, the utterance of 
itrath, generally, is attended with the 
happiest results. When we state mat- 
|ters connected only with ourselves, or 
‘not implicating the welfare and reputa- 
tion of others; when we eulogize de- 
| parted worth, or lament over injured ex- 
| cellence ; or when we celebrate living 
merit, or bestow on virtue and beanty 





selves to every species of falsehood, and | 
who think they escape shame, because it | 
does not stare them in the face. ‘There | 
are others again, who, perhaps, are not 
without principle, and would scorn pal- 
pable lies, yet frequently stoop to a slight 
consequence. ‘These people will boast 
as if they thought it was unwise to be 
prudent, and disgraceful to be economi- 
cal. Lastly, there are many, and they | 
are the most abandoned, since they have | 
no visible motive for their criminality, | 
who appear to tell lies only fer the sake 
of lying, who detail stories which credu- 
lity itself cannot swallow, and who obsti- 
nately continue their abominable practice || 
in defiance of contempt and disgrace. 


happy characters, what was to be their 
recompense for this loss of honour, this 
sacrifice of principle, this baseness of the 
mind, what answer could they make 2| 
Does this vice raise them in society ? 


the wise and good? Or does it even 
procure for them self-approbation ?— 
What can be said in extenuation of hu- 
man beings, whg break through the first 
of moral principles ; who persist in the 
transgression of it; who speak but to 
deceive; and who, while they affect to 
wear the garb of truth, are falsehood it- 
self? This much is certain, that liars 


are the objects of public scorn, and rank 
with the meanest and vilest of their sex. 
* It were an insult to readers of every 








class to expatiate on the charms of truth, 


There are some that devote them- | 


departure from truth, to exalt their own |, 


of their living, or magnify their expenses, | 


Were we to ask all those mieguided, un- | 


Does it acquire for them the esteem of |, is no necessity to speak at all ; 


their best reward, the avocation is de- 
| lightful, and we are repaid by the appro- 
‘bation of our hearers. It is sometimes 
her imperious lot to unmask ignorance 
i ‘and folly; to proclaim hypocrisy and 
falsehood to the world, that they may no 
| ionger deceive ; and to prevent the un- 
suspicious from becoming the dupes ot 
‘artful and insinuating triflers. One im- 
portant question naturally arises, musi 
truth be spoken at all times ? Certainly ! 
4 hat right bas any individual to expect, 
‘that to save his character a man of honour 
‘shall stain his own by a coward lie’ 
|Neither man nor woman has a claim to 
|| exact from another such an act of self- 
} abasement. But though we have assert- 
} ed, that the truth should be spoken at all 
times, the assertion only applies to cases 
} when something must be said, and where 
there is no medium between truth and 
falsehood—when we ‘must necessarily 
| speak truth or utter lies. Undoubtedly 
! there are interesting occasions, too obvi- 
ous to be mentioned, where speaking 
truth would be cruel, inasmuch as there 
; and even 
if there were, no good could be derived, 
and much injury might succeed. This 
would evince the abuse, and not the love 
of truth. That person would justly be 
despised, who, for the sake of speaking 
truth, would wound innocent sufferers, 
violate unsuspecting confidence, or enable 
envy and malice to traduce respectable 
characters. But there are periods when 
silence is not in our power, when we are 
bound to declare the trath for the best of 
purposes, andgwhen to conceal it would 
hurt society and degrade ourselves. Be 
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it, then, forever remembered, that in the 
execution of a solemn duty, whether 
voluntary or imposed, truth must be the 
unvarying guide of mankind ; and those 
who disregard her sacred voice may be 
generous, but they are not just; they 
may be compassionate, but they are not 
honest. 

Individuals are not unfrequently im- 
plored by friends, to deliver an opinion 
on subjects which affect the character of 
a female, or concern the peace of a wor- 
thy family: this is a delicate situation 
to be placed in, but no doubt can arise 
respecting the conduct which ought to be 
pursued. Nothing can justify the con- 
cealment of truth from motives of tender- 
ness to the guilty, when the march of 
virtue would be retarded, and domestic 
happiness might be destroyed. Men who 
mix with society are obliged to express 
their sentiments on the minds, manners, 


turn good breeding. We cannot repay 
hospitality by rudeness, nor can we pain 
those who are wishful to please us; yet 
at times we should do both, were we to 
adhere to literal truth, and not make it 
bend to politeness. The custom of tell- 
ing lies to escape from an unwelcome vi- 
sitor, or to palliate a venial breach of pro- 
mise, is objectional for various moral 
reasons. It renders the mind familiar with 
falsehood, it is degrading in the eyes of 
servants,.and to children it presents a 
most pernicious lesson. It should be al- 
ways borne in recollection, that to swerve 
from truth, for whatsoever purpose, is 
universally to be considered as an evil ; 
and whenever truth is slightly overlook- 
ed to accommodate politeness and good 
breeding, it ought to be viewed as an act, 
morally blameable in itself, but partly 
justifiable on the score of necessity. 
These would seem the most important 
considerations to be attended to by minds 


| 





and dispositions of private characters, 
since they are demanded with an earnest- 
ness which admits of no refusal. | Thus 
urged, they must say what they’really 
think ; yet this may be done with mild- 
ness and liberality, and if equivoca- 
tion be ever excusable, it is on such oc- 
There are other occasions whén indi- 
viduals are compelled to speak the truth, 
or to depart from it ; and those occasions 
comprehend interest, politeness, and con- 
venience. 
Here but little can be said with pre- 
cision, for to general rules there must 
be numerous exceptions. Truth 
is so frequently disregarded for the 
sake of interest, that the practice does 
not receive its merited odium. Moral 


Hh Siehe 4 


deception, of whatever kind, is uniform-|| Man is@ social Being. He delights in || proud waves subside into acalm. Tothis © 


gly odious ; and it is infinitely worse when 
employed for acquisition of base lucre, 
or the establishment-of a slender repu- 
tation. What shall we think of a man, 
who meanly lies to promote his own inte- 











anxious after truth, desirous to be liberal 
in their opinions, and solicitous for their 
own respectability. Much must necessa- 
rily depend on local and peculiar circum- 
stances ; still more on individual charac- 
ter modified by education, habits, and 
pursuits: and although no moralist can 
lay down infallible rules on this subject, 
yet it may be confidently asserted, that 
those who invariably speak truth, cannot 
be either bad men, or worthless members 
of society. 





Vester, R.A. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF GOD. 


communicating the emotions of his heart, 
and in dispensing happiness around him. 
He rejoices in the prosperity of those en- 


kindred, and is grieved in their adversity. 


deared to him by friendship or the ties of 




























rest, orstoops to contemptible manceuvres || In solitude, without an opportunity of ex- 
for the attainment ofgeminence ? Good || ercising, and consequently of improving 
men will pursue a very different conduct ; || the faculties, his mind becomes indolent 
they well know that riches yield no hap- || and debilitated. But when engaged in 
piness when dishonourably acquired, and || some desirable object, in promoting his 
that no reputation can be lasting, which || own interests, or the interests of others, 
is obtained by unworthy means. It must||his powers become more vigorous, and 
be confessed, that it is difficult, if not im- 
practicable, to speak truth perpetually in || with steady and unremitted perseverance. 
matters of politeness and cgnvenience, be- 
cause it would subvert ciMtity, and over- 





another. Hence the necessity of enter- 
ing into societies, and of putting ourselves 
under laws and regulations, adapted to 
promote the good of the whole, and to ren- 
der this dependence reciprocally benefi- 
cial, Thus mankind are divided into 
greater or less societies. Nations are 
bound by general and extensive laws, 
designed to advance the interests of all. 
These again are separated into smaller 
parties, as may seem convenient for more 
particular purposes. Thus we may trace, 
the mutual and universal dependence of 
one man upon another, till we descend to 
the union of a small number, which in the 
common acceptation of the word, more 
properly, may be called a society. From 
a principle implanted in us by nature, we 
are proud to associate ourselves for use- 
ful purposes ; and the advantageous ef- 
fects sufficiently justify our conduct. 

Man is also a religious Being. There 
is a principle within, which forcibly 
strikes the mind with the idea of a reign- 
ing power. The savage traverses the 
desert mountain, and contemplates nature 
in her wildest and most magnificent 
forms :—the torrent rushing down its 
side—the first sun-beam darting above 
the horizon, increasing brighter and. 
brighter, till the orb of day bursts full on 
his enraptured sight. Untutored as he is, 
in these he can trace the hand of a pre- 
sent Deity, and prostrating himself in ado- 
ration, worships in .the temple not made > 
with hands. The'sailor, when the vast 
ocean is tossed with foaming billows, and 
mingles with the clouds, addresses his 
prayer to him “ who rides in the whirl- 
wind and directs the storm’’—at whose 
command the roarings cease, and the 


, 


| 





| 








principle it is owing, that when we meet 
with any unexpected success, the first 
emotion of our hearts is to return thanks 
to our unseen benefactor. And when af- 
flictions overwhelm our souls, when ca- 
lumny or unjust reproach are exerted 
against our character, or if the world 
brand our name with infamy, the same 
nature prompts us to retire into his pre- 
sence, and pour out our complaints be- 
fore him. 


Man, being thus both a social and reli- 








he is stimulated to continue his exertions || gicus Being, it would be somewhat sur- 


prising, if associations for public worship 


The great Creator has made us depen- |j had not been instituted. From the ear- 
dent, not only on himself, but also on one "' liest ages, the legislative authority has in- 
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terested itself in the cause, and encour- 
aged the religious propensity of the peo- 
ple. For this purpose, temples were 
erected, sacred rites appointed, particu- 
lar days set apart, and proper persons or- 
dained to preside, who both by precept 
and example, might encourage a constant 
attendance on these meetings. 

Having premised thus far, let us con- 
sider what are the advantages resulting 
from the public worship of God. 

One of the greatest privileges Provi- | 
dence has bestowed on man, is the improve- | 
ment of his intellectual faculties. When 
we compare the difference between ci- 
vilized and unenlightened nations, we im- 
mediately perceive and highly estimate, 
the advantages which the former possess 

e the latter. In most Christian coun- 

, knowledge is generally diffused, and 
even the lowest of the people are not 
unacquainted with the religion of their 
country. To no other cause can this be 
attributed, but the appropriation of set 
seasons to the public worship of God. 
Here, the elements of natural religion, 
_and the principles of christianity, are so 








clearly illustrated, and so frequently en- 
forced, that its important truths are im- 
pressed onthe minds even of the inat- 
ntive. 

- The exercise of social devotion has 
something in the very idea that inspires 
virtue. When men of the same great 
family, dependent on the same munificent 
hand, reminded of their mutual infirmi- 
ties, and having one interest to secure, 
assemble at stated times to worship that 
Being in whom they live, and move, all 
icious desires and unkind passions will 
anishifrom their minds. In reflecting on 
their own fallen state, and contemplating 
the nature of that Being to whom their 
petitions are addressed, that he sees their 
s, and is acquainted with their mo- 
tives, and that he will reward virtue and 
nish vice, they are affected with a so- 
emnity which seldom fails to annex a new 
Sanction to his laws, and to inspire them 
with more virtuous principles. 























As men ip general have no religious 
principles, and no rule of life, but what 
they | in these assemblies, an argu- 


ment little shoit of mathematical demon- 
stration may be adduced to prove, that if 
these igstitutions were abolished, morali- 


Experience has shown that human Jaws 
are of little avail, unless enforced by the 
authority of God. Look at the impious 
attempts which were made in France to 
exterminate every part of the Christian 
religion, and substitute atheism as a na- 
tion’s creed. What was the consequence ? 
The public peace was endangered, mu- 
tual confidence destroyed, and villany let 
loose upon the world. Persecution, with 
all her infernal train, stalked amid the 
smoking ruins : robbery, rapine, and mur- 
der, were established and perpetrated by 
law : civil society degenerated into a den 
of thieves : civil authority was changed 
into a license to break down all the bar- 
riers of justice, and that security of life, 
liberty, and property, which men have 
by religious institutions, entirely abol- 
ished. 

Assemblies for public worship are of 
divine appointment. As such, therefore, 
it becomes our duty to attend them. 
But had they not been commanded by. 
God, yet considering the many benefits 
which result froth the regular observance 
of them, they should be encouraged by 
every individual. 

If even infidels allow that they conduce 
much to the happiness of mahkind, what 
shall we think of those, who from child- 
hood were instructed in the precepts of 
religion, and taught its doctrines, and who 
by education are capable of appreciating 
its advantages, not only shamefully ne- 
glect them, but exert all their efforts, by 
precept and example, to abolish them al- 
together. . Such behaviour in creatures 
called rational, is at first thought inexpli- 
cable. But if the causes that influence 
their minds were duly scrutinized ; if the 
motives from which they act were mi- 
nutely inspected ; a sordid and self inte- 
rest would be found predominant, and 
biassing them against that, to which (if 
their passions bore not the sway) they 
would immediately accede. 


September, 1819. AMALGAM. 


—_—_—______a_a_a____ 
CENSURE. 


Account it fo disgrace to be censured 











men. Bs 





by those men, whose favours would be 
no credit to thee. Thou thyself only 
knowest what thou art; others only 
guess at thee ; rely not, therefore, on 


QUAKERS. 


The society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, have naturally attracted 
the notice, and exercised the reflections, 
of every inquisitive observer ; and while, 
by some, they have been regarded as a 
barren spot amidst a field of luxuriant 
vegetation ; by others, they have been 


considered as 


‘¢ Some happier island in the watery waste.” 


To the latter class belongs a late ingeni-. 
ous writer, who thus expresses himself 
on the subject before us : 


“ What is familiar and near to us excites little 
scrutiny and investigation ; but the time will 
come when a wise legislature will condescend to 
inquire, by what means a whole society (in both 
the old and the new world) is made to act and 
think with uniformity for upwards of a century ; 
by what policy, without emolument from govern- 
ment, they have become the only people free 
from poverty ; by what economy they have thus 
prevented beggary and want amongst their mem- 
bers, while the nation groans under the weight of 
taxes forthe poor. They are an industrious, mo- 
dest, intelligent, and virtuous people, animated 
with the most beneficent principle. They havea 
comprehensive charity to all mankind, and deny 
the mercies of God to none ; they publicly aver, 
that an umiversal liberty is due to all, are against 
unppsitiens of every kind, though they patiently 
submit to themselves ; they are, perhaps, 
the only of all mankind, whose practice, 
as a body, corresponds with their principles.” 


- -—- 





To the above testimony, we would add 
that of another writer on the same sub- 
ject, who mingles some censure with his 
expressions of approbation ; but candour 
is not illiberality. The following is an 
extract from his essay : 


“ Their sobriety of dress, their gentleness of 
manners, their guarded and decorous language, the 
general character of their external demeanour, 
at once dignified, respectful, and unassuming ; 
their tranquil and inoffensive deportment in pub- 
lic, free from the brawls, the tumults, the indeli- 
cacies, the disgustfulness of riot, rudeness, and 
intemperance; their unquestionable love . and 
strenuous assertion of pea¢e, both as individuals 
and citizens ; their resolute disengagement from 
every connection with hostility, war, and blood- 
shed ; their unwearied and unequalled exertions 
in opposition to the enslavement of their species : 
these principles and practices of pre-eminent lau- 
dability, entitle them to a degree of admiration, 
applause, and esteem, which has never yet been 
due to any society, civil or religious, beside them- 
selves ; and richly merit, not only the cordial 
testimony, but the universal imitation, of man- 
kind.” 

‘¢ But the scrupulous peculiarity, not the plain- 








conscience. 


Gree would soon disappear ys opinions, but stick to thine own 


ness, of their dres¢;Wppears to me liable to much 
‘| exception, If we avoid parade, exspensivenc® 
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and finery, at once vain and vicious, such objects 
as the colour of cloth, and the disposal of buttons, 
seem to me hot only degrading to rationality, but 
an actual commission of all that religion con- 
dems in this particular, by a degeneracy from 
indifference and disregard into that scruple and 
solicitude, which are decidedly and solely for- 
bidden by our divine Preeeptor. Yet lam not 
sure, whether such singularity of dress may not 
atimit defenve as an external political distinction, 
and a prominent exhibition of principles and cha- 
ractertothe occular observation of their country- 
men. That rigorous attention to certain forms of 


bird, insists upon the correctness of the 
following reading— 


The bird that hath been lamed in a bush, 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush ; 
And I, the hapless mate to one sweet bird, 
Have now the fatal objeet in my eye, 

Where my poor young was /amed, was caught, 


and kill'd. 
Shakspeare's Henry VI. 


THE EAGLE. 





language in personal address, dates, and super- | 
scriptions, at a period when no superstitious re- j 


verence is implied, without any at | 


tage to compensate a general opposition to the 
sentiments and manners of all other men, will ne- 


ver procure my approbation, till I see better rea- 


sons advanced for these peculiarities, than biave | 


yet occurred to my notice. These defects, how- 
ever, (if defects they be,) and some others of a 


congenial complexion, in contrast with the nu- 
merous and superlative excellencies of these peo-- 


ple, are but an evanescent speck on the broad 
surface of a burfished mirror; and cause no per-_ 
ceptible diminution of the general radiance.” 


CRITICISM. | 


How often are the judicious made to 
gtieve, or smile with contempt, at the 
abortive attempts of some pretenders in 
efiticism, to sully the reputation of real 
merit. One of these buzzing insects, | 





' 
} 





lately, in crawling over a page of Shaks- | 
peare, besmeared the following lines, be- 
cause his contracted intellect was not suf- | 
ficiently capacious to pcempethend their 
meaning — 


: The crow doth sing as swestly 2s the lark, 
When neither is attended. , 
Merch. of Venice. | 


| 

By understanding the word attended, | 

oily as synonymoas with accompanied, | 

_, oar critic has been Yed into an error, 

__. abuses Shakspeare for telling such a fb, 

 gnd insists upon.it, thatthe song of a 

¢row, whether with or without an accom- 

, cannot be compared to the mu- 

te of a lark. Dr. Johnson renders the 
verse thus— 


| have cut a feather of his wing. 


, The following beautiful description and character 
of the American Eagle, is from the pedestrian 
tour of Estwick Evans, Esq. 


© Whilst in the Missouri Territory, and 
not far from the bank of the river, a Bald 
Eagle, perched upon a tall and blasted 
oak, attracted my attention. It was in 
the forenoon, and he viewed the sun with 
an unblinking eye, Whilst I was admir- 
ing the strength of his form, and the ma- 


k jesty of his aspect, a wild Turkey flew 
| from a neighbouring tree ; the Eagle im- 


mediately pounced upon his prey ; but 
ere he could effect his object, the Tur- 
key was shot. I might, too, have killed 
the Eagle, but admiration and awe pre- 
vented me. | felt hewas the emblem of 
my country ; and at that moment I would 
not, for ten thousand worlds like ours, 
There 
is something wonderfully impressive in 
the nature of this bird ; and it is not sur- 
prising that the Romans were devoted to 
| it. When quite a lad, I mortally wound- 

ed an Eagle, supposing it to be a hawk. 
It was half an hour before it died, and 
during this time my heart was filled with 
;mingled emotions of regret and awe. | 
felt as though I were witnessing the last 
' moments of a meritorious hero, who had 
fallen upon the hills of fame. This no- 
ble bird fixed his eyes upon me, and with- 
out a single blink, supported the pangs of 
death with all the grandeur of fortitude 

I éould not endure his aspect. T shrunk 
into my own insignificance, and have ever 
since been sensible of my own inferiori- 


, 








‘The crow doth sing as sweetly as the stork, 
When neither is attended. 


That is, when the mind i is not fixed 
upon. the notes of either. 

A late American Commentator on the 
writings of the same immortal bard, hav- 
ing never heard of bird-lime, and conse- 


guenily not knowing the ast of liming a 


ty.’ 
— 
The Folly of anticipatigg Trouble. 


Afflicticns seen in prospective are 
more appaling, than when they actually 
arrive. For there are few, but are at- 
tended by some alleviating circumstances, 
that deaden their force. Why then, 


should we sour the present cup of happi-\ daughter’s failings. 
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ness by anticipating trouble, that may ne- 
ver reach us, and in probabilities depend- 
ant only on a thousand contingent cir- 
cumstances never likely to occur at once. 
The folly of doing so, will be placed in 
a stronger light by the following anec- 
dote ; 

A countrywoman set her daughter, a 
girl of fifteen, to bake, while she went to 
a neighbour’s, After some stay she re- 
turned and found the oven sparkling hot, 
and her daughter in another apartment, in 
the greatest agony and in tears. A sight 
so unexpected excited the tenderest sym- 
pathy in the maternal bosom, and solici- 
tude for the cause. After much entreaty, 
the daughter complied : “I was thinking, 





said she, if J was married and should have 


a dear little child, and it should live to: 
about, and J should be baking, as | 
now, and J should go out for fuel, and 
should leave.it alone, and it should take a 
chair, and should get up to the mouth of 
the oven, and should crawl in, and should 
burn itself to death, what a terrible thing 
it would be ; Oh! Oh! Oh! dear, what 
should 1 do ? 





ANECDOTES. 


A Schoolmaster in a country village, 
who formerly acted as barber to the vil- 
lage, in dispute with the parish clerk, on 
a point of grammar—‘‘ It is downright 
barbarism,” said the clerk. ‘‘ Barba- 
rism !”’ replied the pedagogue, ‘do you 
mean to insult me? a barber speaks as 
good English as a parish clerk any 
day.” 























An [rish sailor fell from the mizen-tof 
of one of our ships. Every person of 
the quarter-deck supposed he must have 
been killed by the fall. The poor fel- 
low, however, got up, apparently but 
little hurt. “The captain, who was 
him, inquired where he came from. 
“ Plase your honour,” replied Padd 
all the while rubbing his breech, ‘$F , 
came from the north of Ireiand.” | 





** Be easy,” said a rich invalid to his 
son-in-law, who was every y hour perg 
plexing him with be ake of ae wile’ 
misbehaviour.—** Be edly 
her behaviour is so véry Re asscnble, 1 
will alter my will, and cut her off with a 


shilling.” He heard no more =*% | 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO SARAH. 


If my heart is too kind, ‘tis my nature's defect, 
Tis a weakness I cannot subdue ; 

Yet because it is warm in its gen’ral respect, 
O, think not, its /ove is untrue ! 


No! the heart that looks out at the love-beaming 
eye, 
Tho’ it seem all alike to revere, 
Tho’ often its smile, and tho’ frequent its sigh, 
Where it pledges, ‘tis ever sincere. 





Nor think the warm heart, if it once be deceiv’d, 
Is robb’d of its sensitive fire ; 

0, no! it deplores what it wrongly believ'd, 
But still feels the pleasing desire ! 






s as quickly to beauty’s bright ray, 
. o. it were never distress’d ; 

And while one affection is fading away, 
Another is gently impress'd. 


Then doubt not, my love, tho’ I seem to admire, 

Ev’ry object, where beauty is shown ; 
Itis only a light which emits from the fire, 

That burns for my Sarah alone. 

THE FEELING HEART. 
March 10th, 1819. 
— — — — 1 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO DELIA. 






















Let th’ Enthusiast weep o'er his prospects de- 
ceiv'd, 
And murmur at for/une and fate ; 
While he ‘starts from the dreams he too fondly 
believ'd, 
But, perhaps, bas awaken’d too late. 


Let the Stoic exclaim ‘gainst the tender control, 
, And engagements of friendship and love ; 

et him urge his cold rules to the dull-moulded 
soul, 

That the sympathies never should move. 


Yet the heart that is gen’rous—the bosom that's 
kind, 
While it feels all its duty to Heav'n ; 
procal ties of affection will find, 
h’s purest pleasures are giv’n. 
G. or New-JerseEy. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO ELIZA. 


. When first I saw that ruby lip, 
I sigh’d to press my own unto it ; 
When first I saw that beaming eye, 
I thought thy soul shone brightly through it. 


So sweet that fip, so mild that eye, 
“ That though I saw thy features merely ; 
iia not.how—I can't tell why, 
— I loved thee—lov’d thee dearly. 











Celestial orb, that shone so clearly ; 
That bound my heart, my soul, to you, 
And made me love thee—oh ! how dearly. 


"Twas something so like heaven above me, 
That seem’d to speak, and so sincerely ; 

And still it whisper'd softly—* love me,” 
And 1 did love thee—oh ! most dearly. 


But when I saw that pearly tear, 

Which o’er thy cheek stole gently down ; 
Oh ! then I knew a heart was near, 

And knew that heart was virtue’s own. 


And then I thought thee all divine, 

And then I vow'd, and vow'd sincerely, 
If ever fate should make the mine, 

Oh ! I would love thee—love thee dearly. 


HENRY. 
——= 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
HOPE, 


Were Fortune’s smiles insured to man below, 
The fear of hovering care he might forego ; 
Were he assur’d that through his journey here, 
Fate inauspicious would not force a tear ; 
That joys perpetual would engage his mind, 
In nature pure, substantial, and refin’d ; 
Instead of knowing what he now endures, 
Would taste the bliss which virtue e’er secures. 
But doom’d by nature from his earliest age, 
With num’rous ills and troubles to engage ; 

To siem, with patience, life's impetuous stream, 


"Twas something in that liquid, blue, k 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO — 
Remember thee? yes, in my heart thou'rt en 
shrin’d, 
Enthron’d in its inmost recess I have set thee ; 
Thy virtues, thy genius, thy pure lofty mind, 


Must live in my thought—I can never forget 
thee. 


j 


Still, still, the bright glance of thy soul-beaming 
eye 
Will illumine her thought whom thy genius en- 
lighten’d ; 
To those deep tender tones I still seem to reply, 
Still dwell on that smile which my sadness ha’ 


brighten'd. 
Remember thee? yes, while remembrance re- 
mains, 
While life warms my heart I can never forget 
thee ; 


While my bosom one trace of affection retains, 
I still must remember, and still must regret thee- 
HARRIET. 
—— 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS J~— V— M—. 


Sweet girl, | own your charge is true, 
For | have felt that blissful care ; 

Have kept its pleasing joys in view, 
And idolized the B—— fair. 








Yet one alone ne'er gave me bliss, 





To fancy spectres in each sparkling gleam ; 

Onward he goes—yet hopes ere long to see 

The world, from threatning ills and dangers free. 

Yes, Hope, the anchor of the constant mind, 

Assures that man his wish’d for joys may find ; 

That he may know his time with bliss replete, 

His future days in happiness complete. 

If thou would’st know that through th’ expanded 
whole, 

Fond Hope indulg'd revives the sinking soul ; 

View the lone Student in his early age, 

Employ’d in search, while leaning o'er bis page, 

Fraught with the hope that, by his studious care, 

His name on fame'’s fair record may appear ; 

He strives with mental force to prove at last, 

Himself repaid for labours o’er and past. 


See the fond mother o’er a darling child, 
In every feature smiling, placid, mild. 
Within her breast the seeds of hope arise, 
Tofuture scenes she looks with longing eyes ;— 
Views the dear infant, clinging to her breast, 
Rising, fond hope, to be renowned and blest— 
Beholds him happy in the world’s just praise, 
The child of fortune, born to prosp’rous days. 


Lo, the brave tar, the sport ofevery wind ; 
To-day, depress’'d—to-morrow, cheer’d in mind ; 
While toss’d on waves and toiling at his oar, 
Engag'd in thoughts of his dear native shore, 
Where dwells a wife whose bosom heaves with 

sighs, 
Around an offspring list’ning to her cries ; 
Hope cheers his breast—he looks with anxious 





eye, 
To climes remote, beneath the western sky. 
VERITAS. 


* 


For I have lov'd them al! most dearly ; 
Have oiten seiz’d the billing kiss, 
But could not love them all sincerely. 


No! though the ruby lip I've press'd, 
A sigh ne'er muck'd the lover's pain ; 
No fault'ring accent told how bless’d 
I'd be, the trembling maid to gain. 


Mine was the pang which striplings feel, 
Who ladies’ favours often woo ; 

Twas like the spark from smitten steel, 
As sudden and as transient too. 


It was not love, not yet the flame 
Which oft in shameless bipeds glows ; 

Twas boyish love, but not the same, 
Which the experienced lover knows. 


Each soft emotion I have felt, 

Which virtuous youthiul swains have known ; 
Yet have not taught the maid to melt, 

At sighs which rose for her alone. 


When tears stream’d down the rosy cheek, 
And she appear'd @igrwhelm'd with grief, 
| joy’d consoling words to speak, 
1 lov'd t’ administer relief. 


O, yes! dear maid ! I've oft been blest, 
To sympathize with sorrow’s child ; 
To weep tor those with care opprest, 
Aud soothe each pang with acceuts mild- 


So have I seen, with zeal impell’d, 
Some pious legate oft appear ; 
{ Where anguish ev'ry bosom swell’d, 








And strivé to dissipate each fear. 
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Cease, then, my charmer, cease to frown, 
Nor think me still as truly vile ; 

The path that leads me to renown, 
Is lost without the ladies’ smile. 


Let sordid fools enjoy their wealth, 

And hoard their shining heaps with care ; 
My utmost pleasure shall be health, 

And all my opulence the fair. 


Their smiles can check each wo-fraught sigh, 
The power of wan despair subdue ; 
Relume with hope the lifeless eye, 
And ev'ry sense of joy renew. 


September 8th, 1819. 
EE OE eee 
NEW-Y ORK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1819. 
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In consequence of unforeseen circumstances, 
the have been induced to delay the 
publication of the ew Series of the Ladies’ Lite- 
vary Cabinet until this day. 

To render the Cabinet more worthy of the 
extensive patronage it has received, the publish- 
ers have made arrangements to procure the latest 
and best European periodical publications ; judi- 
cious selections from which cannot fail to render 
a work of this kind interesting. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications have béen received; 
but, owing to the absence of.the editor from 
the city, have not been examined. They will be 
attended to immediately on his return, which 
will be in a few days. 


THE AMERICAN SCOTT. 

We are happy to learn that the Poems of Mosrs 
¥. Scorr, just published in this city by Mr. Bliss, 
are received by the admirers of genius in a man- 
mer at once honourable to the poet, and them- 
selves. We find. that native talents are duly 

and sometimes rewarded, notwith- 
standing all that bas been said and written to the 
contrary. We find, also, that, in America, poets 
are continually springing up like the wild-flowers 
of her luxuriant vallies, exhaling sweets and dis 
closing beauties unrivalled by the hot-bed plants 
of Europe. 

As a specimen of our young minstrel’s talents 
and style, we will now offer a few extracts from 
the work, and only lament that our contracted 


~ Himits will not allow of more copious selections. 


Sr ees oe eee eee fe hie pete 
cipal poem. 7 


“ And well he knows the fairy séene, 
Her lov’d retreat, ber bower of green. 


¢ Near her paternal dwelling, took 

Its purling course, a timid brook, 

(Child of a neighbouring grove,) that wanders 
To Ocean’s bed, in soft meanders : 

Yet bashfully, in osier vale, 

Would from the Sun its charms conceal, 

Or, views by stealth his amorous face, 

While liugering from the Main’s embrace. 
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“ Fair-winding witb that lovely tide, 

A pathway bends along its side, 
Between its willows and a shade, 

By Art and Taste conjointly made. 

This skilful pair from Nature plann’d 
Their work; as aided by her hand. 

Here Taste, with scorn, forbade to grow 
Th’ unvaried, long, and tedious row ; 
But sought the different woodland trees, 
And bade their various order please. 


*¢ Such pathway led to Helen's bower, 

Her cool resort at noon-tide hour. 

Here, soft on Ocean breezes borne, 

Health, blooming nymph, comes every morn, 
To all the grateful airs, to bring 

The odours of her balmy wing ; 

Or fling from thence a fragrant shower 

Of dews, upon the breathing bower.” 


FRAGMENTS 


From a relinquished work on the Insurrection of 
the Blacks in the Island of St. Domingo. 


“ The voice of tumult soon was hush'd, 
Red in the west, had Twilight blush’d, 
And still her feeble shadows gave, 

Till darker Evening op’d her grave, 


’ And clouds, to deepen still the shade, 


Now o’er the fated Valley stray'd. 
’Tis darkness—save when lightning beams, 
The brow of frowning Heaven revealing— 
Tis silence—till, succeeds its gleams 
The voice of Wrath, in thunders pealing. 


“ Far, o’er the vale, the Traveller spies 
A red and sudden flame arise— 
Another shoots ; and now more near, 
Another ; till—as in career— 
With fleet succession on the sight, 
They come ; like spectres of the night. 
Far, north—and west—on every side, 
The bright’ning fires are raging wide— 
Now stream along the Canes—and now, 
From roofs in horrid splendour glow ; 
Flashing athwart ; then shooting high, 
Catch to their kindred in the sky. 
Down fall the roofs, with crashing sound, 
Like meteors fly the streaming brands ; 
While shouting fiends are swarming round, 
With vengeful hearts and slaughtering hands. 
Like raging Tygers loos’d they run, 
Exult in deeds of terror done ; 
Then—fire or steel in every hand, 
They pour, in desolating storm, 
Where vengeance yet had spar’d the land, 
Where yet are horrors to perform. 
Th’ opposing fall—the aged die, 
Death meets the helpless as they fly ; 
Mute Pity yields to Havoc’s sway, 
And Innocence is Slaughter's prey. 
But late, the infant’s slumbering charms 
Bless'd the unconscious mother’s arms: 
Now dying shrieks the parent wild, 
Fades on her breast the bleeding child. 
Ye furies! in your rage, forbear ! 


The helpless—the offenceless, spare ! 
‘ Our wives, our offspring’s wrongs,’ they cry, 
‘ Demand ,and your’s shall die !’ 
“« Still is that vale ii scene of dread, 
Nor yet has rage exhausted fled ; 
, »> 
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Till, fiery whirlwinds sweeping all, 
Destruction knows not where to fall ; 
Till, glaring round the ruin’d plain, 
Death for new riot gapes in vain. 





“ Forget, my heart, the cause of wo, 

The guilty spring of Hayti’s doom ! 
Forget that Justice dealt the blow ! 

My tears will for the slaughter’d flow— 

Will fall—though ’tis on Slavery’s tomb 
But there, they freeze : for dark beneath 

’Tis colder than the frigid pole, 

So fiercely cold is Thraldom’s breath, 
So cold his memory—breath’'d from death, 

It pours a Winter in the soul. 

I see the wretch, with chains disgrac’d, 

Who long for friends and country sigh’d— 
Who fled, by woes of bondage chas’d, 
And, frantic, in the grove embrac’d 

Despair’s mad daughter, Suicide. 

But, ah! the sufferers of that Isle, 

The prayerless victims’ sudden doom, 
Shall hide in Sorrow’s veil the smile, 
Shall bid my soul forget awhile, 

That Hayti’s guilt was Hayti’s tomb !” 


It is well known, that many of the small pieces 
in Mr. Scott's little volume, were the productions 
of his boyhood ; and when we consider this work 
as the first essay of one who is yet but a youth, 
we are led to expect the fairest flowérs of Ame- 
rican literature in his future productions. 
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MARRIED, 


On Monday evening the Ist inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Gray, Mr. John Wait, to Miss Sarah W. 
Kyle, both of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Bork, Mr. Ed- 
ward Chard, to Miss Ann Dubois, both of this 
city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 3d inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Berrian, Isaac A. Johnson, Esq. to Miss 
Louisa W. Lewis, daughter of the late Francis 
Lewis, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 4th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Burtus, Mr. Abraham Scott, to Miss Mary 
Hatfield, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 6th inst. by the F 





















Dr. Spring, mes Anderson, printer, to M 
Mary Ann Parrish, all of this city. 
DIED, 


On the 2d inst. in the 53d year of his ag 
John M‘Kay, late merchant, of this city. 

Same day, at Brooklyn, of a lingering 
Mr. B. Barnes, carpenter of the U. S. ship 
ington. 

On the 4th inst. of a lingering illness, wh 
she bore with Christian fortitude, Mrs. Ann, Wi 
of Mr. Henry Vanvleck, aged 51 years. 

Same day, Miss Evelina Nickerson, daughteny 
of William Nickerson. 

. On the Sth inst. Miss Rosetta M. Denning. 

Same day, Mr. Andrew Ogden, ‘aged 46 years. 





C. §. VAN WINKLE, PRINTER, 
No. 101 Greenwich-street, @ 
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